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by  Lloyd  Goodrich 


KARL  KNATHS 


knaths.   Duck  Flight.  1948. 

Oil.  40  x  30.  Whitnev  Museum  oi  American  Art. 
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.t  the  extreme  tip  of  Cape  Cod  lies  Provincetown,  surrounded  by  sea 
and  sand.  Underfoot  all  is  tawny  sand,  building  up  into  the  majestic  rolling 
forms  of  the  high  dunes,  dotted  with  scrub  pine  and  beach  plum  —  a  world 
shaped  by  the  sea  wind,  as  lonely  and  fantastic  as  the  desert  or  the  mountain- 
top. 

Here  Karl  Knaths  has  lived  all  the  forty  years  of  his  creative  life  since 
leaving  his  native  Wisconsin.  Now  sixty-seven,  Knaths  is  big  and  sturdy, 
with  ruddy  weathered  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  hair  a  little  graved  — 
a  face  that  shows  his  German  ancestry,  and  that  might  appear  in  a  Cranach 
portrait.  In  flannel  jersey  and  peaked  fisherman's  cap,  he  looks  more  like  a 
house  painter  than  the  conventional  idea  of  an  artist.  He  is  a  man  of  genuine 
simplicity,  utterly  without  pretense,  giving  a  sense  of  deep  kindliness,  in- 
tegrity7 and  inner  peace.  In  the  enthusiasm  and  insight  with  which  he  talks 
about  painting  one  recognizes  a  lifetime  devoted  singlemindedlv  to  art. 

Knaths  was  born  on  October  21,  1891,  in  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  and  spent 
his  early  childhood  in  Milwaukee.  His  German-born  father  was  a  baker,  his 
mother  was  of  Austrian  descent  and  American  birth.  When  he  was  twelve 
his  father  died,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  also  a  baker,  in  Portage, 
Wisconsin,  a  railway-junction  town  in  the  midst  of  farming  country.  "As  a 
child,  nature  was  my  great  passion,"  he  has  said.  Though  without  any  special 
art  background  in  his  family  or  any  chance  to  see  good  pictures,  he  drew 
constantly,  and  a  year  after  graduation  from  the  local  high  school  entered 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  in  1911.  At  this  time  the  Institute  was  conserva- 
tive in  both  its  teaching  and  its  collection.  When  the  Armory  Show  came 
there  in  1913,  the  students  burned  Matisse  in  effigv.  Knaths  was  opposed  to 
this,  but  he  frankly  admits  that  at  this  time  he  could  not  make  anything  out 
of  the  advanced  artists,  yvith  the  exception  of  Cezanne,  whom  he  admired 
immediately. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  he  left  the  Institute  and 
worked  at  non-artistic  jobs  —  for  eight  months  on  a  railroad  painting  gang, 
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living  in  a  boxcar  with  bunks.  After  the  War  he  returned  to  art,  and  came  to 
New  York  in  early  1919.  But  his  stay  was  brief;  his  friend  Ross  Moffett  told 
him  about  Provincetown  and  how  little  it  cost  to  live  there,  and  he  settled 
there  in  May.  In  those  days  Provincetown,  while  an  old  art  colonv  and  a  new 
center  for  radical  writers  and  theatre  people,  was  still  primarily  a  fishing 
port.  Knaths'  first  studio,  formerly  occupied  bv  Eugene  O'Neill  and  then  by 
Demuth,  cost  seventy-five  dollars  a  year;  his  second  one,  a  sail-loft  which 
he  fixed  up  with  salvaged  lumber  and  an  abandoned  stove,  cost  thirty.  The 
art  colony  was  conservative,  but  there  was  a  nucleus  of  young  modernists, 
some  of  whom  had  been  in  Paris;  and  with  them  Knaths  associated  himself. 


k  n  a  T  h  s .  Frightened 
Deer  in  Moonlight.  1932. 

Oil.  36  x  48.  The  Phillips 
Collection. 


In  1922  he  married  Helen  Weinrich,  a  pianist  who  had  studied  in  German)  . 
Two  years  later  thev  boniiht  an  acre  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town, 
near  the  tip  of  the  Cape.  The  parsonage  of  the  Universalist  Church  ( Demuth's 
"Christopher  Wren"  church)  was  being  torn  down;  Knaths  got  the  timber, 
and  working  with  the  carpenters,  built  a  house  with  a  studio. 

This  has  been  his  home  ever  since.  Most  winters  he  and  his  wife  come  to 
New  York  for  a  month  or  so,  but  Provincetown  is  their  year-round  home.  To 
Knaths  it  is  the  best  place  for  an  artist.  He  loves  the  sea,  the  dunes,  the  salty 
life  of  the  harbor,  and  the  Yankee  and  Portuguese  fishermen,  who  are  his 
old  and  good  friends.  Distractions  arc  few,  and  there  has  been  time  and  peace 
to  work  and  to  think.  He  has  never  been  to  Europe.  In  the  beginning,  he  has 
said,  "Paris  was  for  me  like  a  distant  dream.  1  was  \  er)  sh\  and  could  certainly 
not  have  had  the  courage  then  to  approach  men  like  Picasso,  Matisse  or 
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knatiis.  Doomsday. 
1941- 

Oil.  40  x  50.  Collection  of 
Seymour  H.  Knox. 


k  n  a  t  h  s .  Gear.  1945. 

Oil.  40  x  50.  Collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hope. 
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knaths.  Mexican  Platter.  1946. 

Oil.  42  x  48.  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art. 


Opposite: 

knaths.  Number  Seven  — Saul. 
1948. 

Oil.  60  x  40.  Paul  Rosenberg  &  Co. 


Braque.  I  had  first  to  study,  to  understand.  And  later,  when  I  had  gotten  out 
of  their  work  what  I  needed,  when  I  had  found  mv  way,  why  should  I  have 
gone  over  then?" 

Soon  he  secured  gallery  representation  in  New  York:  Charles  Daniel,  who 
gave  him  his  first  one-man  show  in  1930;  then  }.  B.  Neumann,  and  Paul  Bosen- 
berir  since  1945.  But  the  early  years  must  have  been  hard,  though  he  does 
not  complain.  He  was  on  the  WPA  for  about  three  years  in  the  inid-1930  s, 
and  among  other  work  painted  two  interesting  and  original  mural  projects 
for  Falmouth  High  School.  Being  far  from  the  art  centers  and  outside  the 
two  predominant  schools,  American  scene  and  social  content,  he  did  not 
achieve  much  recognition  until  he  was  fifty.  The  great  exception  was  fur- 
nished by  Duncan  Phillips,  who  in  the  mid-1920's  became  his  chief  collector, 
acquiring  through  the  years  more  than  thirty-five  pictures,  and  writing  about 
him  with  warmth  and  perception.  Knaths  taught  at  the  Phillips  Gallery  in 
Washington  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  even  winter  from  1938  to  1950,  and 
for  two  seasons  at  Bennington  College.  He  has  never  had  classes  in  Province- 
town;  his  time  there  is  sacred  to  work. 

lie  likes  to  paint  in  the  mornings,  starting  at  five;  only  recently  has  he 
changed  to  seven-thirty.  Beforehand  he  usually  takes  an  early-morning  walk 
on  the  dunes  or  along  the  shore.  Afternoons  are  spent  doing  chores,  reading, 
or  listening  to  music,  one  of  his  ehiei  pleasures.  Much  of  his  reading  is  about 
ail,  but  he  ranges  widely,  into  literature,  philosophy  and  religion.  His  mind 
is  inquiring  and  speculative,  with  a  bent  toward  invsticism.  On  the  bricks 
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knaths.  Net  Mender.  1957. 
Oil.  60  x  42.  The*  Phillips  Collection. 


of  his  studio  chimney  are  written  the  names  of  the  seers  and  thinkers  who 
mean  most  to  him.  Interested  in  American  folklore,  he  is  drawn  to  the  legend 
of  Johnny  Appleseed,  the  Swedenborgian  who  tramped  the  pioneer  Middle 
West  planting  apple  trees  and  preaching  brotherly  love  —  a  symbol  to  him 
of  the  life-giver;  and  Johnny  appears  in  a  number  of  pictures.  Another  series 
is  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament,  including  Number  Zero  —  Adam  and  Num- 
ber Seven  —  Saul. 

His  relatively  secluded  life  has  given  him  less  regular  contact  with  other 
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art  than  his  city  colleagues,  but  has  also  allowed  him  to  think  a  great  deal 
about  it.  He  reads  art  books  and  magazines  constantly,  and  has  studied  thor- 
oughly the  theories  of  leading  modern  artists,  especially  those  associated 
with  the  Bauhaus  —  Klee,  Mondrian  and  Kandinsky.  Knowing  German  from 
childhood  (although  the  longest  words  sometimes  puzzle  him)  he  has  trans- 
lated some  of  their  books,  more  for  his  own  instruction  than  for  publication. 
Another  mentor  is  Severini's  From  Cubism  to  Classicism,  on  which  he  says 
his  own  methods  are  largely  based.  He  talks  and  writes  about  art  clearly  and 
concretely,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  creative  artist  vitally  concerned  with  how 
pictures  are  made. 

From  the  beginning  Knaths  has  shared  fully  in  the  concepts  of  modern 
art.  His  primary  aim  is  pictorial  design  —  color,  line  and  form  used  as  a  self- 
sufficient  visual  language.  But  most  of  his  work  has  not  been  carried  as  far 
as  pure  abstraction;  generally  it  has  some  relation  to  the  external  world. 
Asked  whether  in  planning  a  picture  he  thinks  first  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
design,  he  says  emphatically  that  design  comes  first,  and  that  only  later  does 


knaths.  Barn  Interior.  1957. 
Oil.  50  x  36.  Paul  Rosenberg  &  Co. 
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it  become  associated  in  his  mind  with  motifs  from  nature.  "I  approach  the 
motif  in  reverse,"  he  has  written.  "The  approach  is  from  the  canvas  to  nature 
and  not  from  nature  to  the  canvas."  But  he  also  wants  the  picture  to  have  a 
fundamental  relation  to  the  real  world,  "I  like  to  see  a  shape  or  measure  of 
color  that  seems  to  be  beautiful  in  itself  take  on  the  character  and  meaning 
of  a  natural  object.  .  .  .  Where  the  composition  remains  abstract  I  always 
feel  a  certain  need  for  a  meaning."  It  might  be  said  that  his  attitude  to  nature 
is  like  a  musicians:  the  picture  is  first  conceived  in  terms  as  "abstract"  as 
music,  and  its  associations  grow  out  of  its  forms  rather  than  the  reverse.  But 
since  the  world  we  live  in  ultimately  determines  all  our  visual  concepts,  there 
is  an  inevitable  basic  relation  between  his  art  and  nature.  The  motifs  of  most 
of  his  paintings,  as  evidenced  by  their  imagery  and  titles,  are  based  on  the 
environment  in  which  he  has  lived  so  many  years  —  Cape  Cod,  the  life  of 
Provincetown,  the  sea,  dunes  and  skv.  These,  and  more  general  poetical  and 
philosophical  ideas,  furnish  the  content  of  his  art.  Design  and  content  are 
so  closely  linked  that  they  cannot  be  separated. 

There  have  been  times  when  he  has  worked  in  a  more  abstract  style,  es- 
peciallv  in  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s.  In  general  these  abstractions  were 
less  successful  than  the  paintings  of  the  same  period  which  had  a  closer 
relation  to  nature.  In  the  latter,  paradoxically,  the  "abstract"  elements  them- 
selves —  color,  form,  line  —  were  stronger.  At  this  time  he  was  evidently  un- 
prepared for  pure  abstraction,  and  he  did  not  continue  in  this  vein.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  few  years  that  he  has  begun  to  express  himself  fully  in  a  more  ab- 
stract idiom. 

Most  of  his  paintings  have  contained  recognizable  imagery,  sometimes 
quite  clear,  sometimes  more  abstracted.  This  imagery  is  never  realistic.  The 
natural  motif  is  translated  into  purely  pictorial  terms,  into  forms  and  colors 
that  embody  its  essence  but  not  its  literal  appearance.  Figures  are  trans- 
formed into  patterns  expressing  their  character  and  movements;  a  leaping 
deer  becomes  a  dynamic  angular  form,  a  tree  is  a  column  of  greenness,  the 
dunes  are  large  quiet  expanses  of  vellow-gold  punctuated  by  vivid  greens. 
Nature  has  been  translated  into  graphic  symbols,  primarily  plastic  but  also 
earning  their  associative  values.  Hence  the  personal,  original  character  of 
his  design,  with  nothing  of  the  school  about  it  —  design  that  has  grown  out 
of  individual  content.  It  is  never  merely  decorative,  though  possessing  strik- 
ing decorative  values;  it  is  expressive,  even  dramatic.  The  geometry  of  design 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  as  in  more  purely  non-objective  art;  it  functions  as 
emotional  expression.  His  color  harmonies  are  keved  to  moods:  springlike 
freshness  and  tenderness,  summer  radiance,  autumnal  richness,  wintry  cold 
and  sombreness.  The  essence  of  his  art  is  a  highly  personal  lyricism,  expres- 
sing thoughts  and  emotions  arising  from  nature,  his  communit)  ,  and  his  poetic 
meditation  on  human  life. 

With  all  his  lyricism,  knaths  is  a  highly  conscious  designer.  Spatial  rela- 
tions, linear  patterns  and  color  harmony  are  all  exactly  planned  in  advance, 
and  so  co-ordinated  that  each  plays  its  part  in  a  unified  whole.  His  design  is 
based  on  large  areas  of  color  that  create  pictorial  spaee  without  violating  the 
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knaths.  The  Sun.  1950. 

Oil.  36  x  42.  The  Phillips  Collection. 
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knaths.  Pine  Timber.  1952. 
Oil.  50  x  40.  The  Phillips  Collection. 
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picture  plane.  The  relation  of  one  area  to  another  is  felt  with  great  sensitive- 
ness and  subtlety.  These  interrelations  produce  design  that  is  closely  knit, 
giving  a  sense  of  Tightness  and  inevitability.  One  feature  is  the  important  role 
given  to  line.  Dominant  directional  lines  emphasize  the  large  pattern;  heavy 
dark  outlines  define  the  forms.  Free  and  inventive,  his  calligraphy  takes  on 
an  independent  life  of  its  own,  vitalizing  the  surface,  creating  linear  ara- 
besques that  balance  the  broad  quiet  areas  of  color.  Line  plays  a  dramatic 
role,  like  a  voice  against  an  instrumental  background. 

From  the  beginning  Knaths  showed  himself  a  born  colorist,  with  that  in- 
stinctive harmonic  sense  that  cannot  be  taught  but  must  be  innate.  This 
chromatic  gift  has  been  strengthened  and  refined  by  years  of  conscious  study. 
At  first  somewhat  muted  and  pastel,  his  color  has  gained  steadilv  in  depth 
and  authority.  His  harmonies  are  exactlv  planned  and  controlled.  He  does 
not  aim  at  many  colors  so  much  as  at  fine  and  subtle  relations.  His  work 
reveals  a  special  sensitivitv  to  hues  closely  related  but  effective  in  their  op- 
positions. The  range  in  anv  particular  painting  may  not  be  wide,  perhaps 
only  four,  three  or  even  two  principal  colors,  with  their  related  hues;  but 
because  of  his  knowledgeable  use  of  them,  the  effect  will  be  one  of  variety 
and  richness.  With  all  his  conscious  control,  his  color  is  always  fresh,  alive, 
unexpected,  a  lyrical  expression  of  mood. 

The  first  impression  of  Knaths'  work  is  a  paradoxical  combination  of  spon- 
taneity and  logic  —  spontaneity  in  handling  and  freshness  of  color,  logic  in 
design  and  chromatic  harmony.  This  paradox  is  partly  explained  by  his 
methods.  His  pictures  are  planned  in  accordance  with  exact  rules.  His  system, 
in  use  since  about  1930,  is  based  on  his  study  of  the  theories  of  Severini,  Klee, 
Mondrian  and  Kandinskv,  with  his  own  contributions.  He  believes  that  there 
are  definite,  measurable  correspondences  between  sound  in  music,  and  color 
and  space  in  painting:  specifieallv,  between  musical  intervals,  and  color  in- 
tervals and  spatial  proportions.  Years  ago  he  worked  out  a  chart,  which  is 
posted  on  his  studio  wall,  showing  music  ratios  in  graphic  form,  as  numbered 
lines  radiating  from  a  common  center.  In  composing  a  picture  he  uses  these 
ratios  to  determine  the  main  directional  lines,  space  proportions,  and  colors. 

His  colors  and  hues  are  selected  from  a  color  chart.  His  present  one  is  the 
Color  Harmony  Manual  published  by  the  Container  Corporation  of  America 
for  use  in  the  dye  industry.  Based  on  Wilhelrn  Ostwald's  classification  system, 
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this  comprises  thirty-seven  colors  with  about  twenty-eight  hues  each,  or 
almost  a  thousand  hues,  each  on  a  removable  metal  chip.  When  planning  a 
picture,  Knaths  chooses  about  twentv  to  twenty-five  hues  (sometimes  less), 
takes  out  the  chips,  and  mixes  his  pigments  to  match  them.  Each  mixed  color 
is  placed  in  a  clam  shell,  and  in  painting  he  takes  the  pigment  directly  from 
the  shell  instead  of  mixing  his  colors  on  a  palette.  He  never  departs  from  these 
pre-selected  colors,  nor  adds  others.  The  shells,  kept  in  a  cabinet  drawer,  are 
not  used  for  any  other  picture.  Tin's  system,  unusual  but  logical  and  practical, 
accounts  in  part  for  the  never-failing  chromatic  harmony  of  his  paintings,  the 
subtlety  of  their  hues,  and  the  fact  that  within  a  restricted  gamut  he  can 
achieve  a  richness  that  seems  the  result  of  an  unlimited  palette. 

After  settling  these  factors  of  color,  line  and  space,  Knaths  makes  a  small 
pencil  sketch  of  the  composition.  This  is  as  far  as  he  goes  in  preliminary 
drawings.  Once  the  directional  lines  and  general  forms  are  drawn  on  the 
canvas,  he  does  not  stick  too  closelv  to  them.  Thev  are  a  sort  of  scaffolding, 
to  be  discarded  as  the  structure  takes  shape.  "I  do  keep  to  proportions  and  I 
do  not  mix  between  colors,"  he  has  written.  "But  things  happen  on  the  canvas 
—  colors  get  blended  —  shine  through  —  are  pushed  into.  .  .  .  Systems  are 
only  bricks  and  lumber  —  of  themselves  they  cannot  encompass  the  immeas- 
urable spiritual  qualities  that  go  into  a  successful  picture.  The  unlooked  for 
things  that  happen  in  the  process  of  work  are  the  important  ones."  Thus  his 
system  is  not  inconsistent  with  freshness  of  color  and  calligraphy;  indeed,  it 
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k  n  a  t  h  s .  Lady.  1958. 

Oil.  50  x  36.  Paul  Rosenberg 
&Co. 


knaths.  Red  Clock. 

L957- 

Oil.  30  \  42.  Paul  Rosenberg 
&Co. 
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knaths.  Two  Fishermen.    1958. 
Oil.  42  x  60.  Paul  Rosenberg  &  Co. 


probably  makes  for  greater  freedom  in  execution;  once  the  guides  have  been 
fixed,  he  can  let  himself  go  on  the  canvas.  Fundamentally  Knaths  is  an  in- 
stinctive artist,  to  whom  painting  is  a  deeply  physical,  sensuous  experience. 
But  his  temperament  is  such  that  he  also  wants  to  know  and  understand.  He 
has  made  for  himself  a  life  which  has  allowed  him  to  think  out  his  artistic 
problems  for  himself,  independent  of  current  fashions.  Whether  or  not  his 
system  would  work  for  everyone,  it  works  for  him,  and  gives  him  a  rational 
basis  for  emotional  creation. 

Knaths'  paintings  of  the  past  year  approach  abstraction  more  closely  than 
am  of  recent  years,  and  are  at  the  same  time  among  his  strongest  achieve- 
ments.  Compared  to  his  abstractions  of  twenty  years  ago  they  are  in  all  re- 
spects more  fully  realized,  and  at  the  same  time  more  personal.  In  character 
of  form  and  quality  of  color  they  are  a  continuation  of  his  previous  work, 
from  which  they  seem  a  natural  evolution.  The  years  of  creating  pictorial 
design  closely  related  to  the  external  world  have  now  given  him  the  power 
to  express  in  freer  language  his  own  intensely  individual  ideas  and  emotions. 
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by  John  I.  H.  Baur 


DORIS  CAESAR 


caesar.  Laughing  Couple. 
1933- 

Bronze.  13  high.  Collection  of 
John  F.  Joseph. 
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>s  a  sculptor  and  as  a  person,  Doris  Caesar  breaks  several  laws  of  proba- 
bility. That  she  became  an  artist  at  all,  considering  her  background,  is  unusual. 
That  she  became  the  kind  of  artist  she  is  —  unconcerned  with  the  decorative, 
the  "beautiful,"  and  probing  painfully  to  the  heart  of  a  woman's  experience  — 
is  still  stranger.  But  there  is  a  restless  persistence  in  this  sculptor,  which  has 
driven  her  toward  an  ideal.  "I  don't  know  why  I  chose  sculpture,''  she  says. 
"Perhaps  because  it's  big  and  fights  against  you  all  the  time."  In  fighting  back, 
she  has  searched  for  a  deepening  of  insight  in  her  art  and  an  increasing  in- 
tensity of  expression.  To  these  ends,  she  has  deliberately  limited  her  means  to 
modeling,  and  her  subjects,  more  and  more,  to  the  female  figure.  She  has  dis- 
covered that  such  self-imposed  boundaries  are  not  imprisoning  but  a  means 
of  deeper  creative  penetration,  and  that,  paradoxicallv,  the  narrower  the  pene- 
tration, the  broader  its  human  reach. 

Stvlisticallv,  Caesar  is  an  expressionist  in  the  northern  tradition.  She  owes 
an  obvious  debt  to  Lehmbruck  and  Barlach  and,  like  them,  traces  her  sculp- 
tural ancestrv  back  to  the  romantic  elongations  of  Riemensclmeider  and  north 
Gothic  art.  This  is  acknowledged  plainly  enough  in  her  work,  but  it  explains 
little  of  the  essential  quality  of  her  sculpture.  Perhaps  one  kev  to  that  quality 
is  the  vivid  impression  of  reality  which  her  figures,  despite  their  distortions, 
convey.  The  sense  of  life  within  these  bronze  female  bodies  is  compelling. 
Their  nakedness  —  totally  unrelated  to  the  classical  nude  —  is  a  tender  and 
often  a  tragic  revelation  of  physical  being.  Thev  are  stamped  with  individu- 
ality, with  the  recognizable  difference  between  old  and  young  flesh,  between 
the  structure  of  one  shoulder  and  another,  the  weight  of  a  particular  breast  or 
hip.  They  are  entirelv  believable  in  their  mixture  of  awkwardness  and  grace. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  of  the  heroic,  nothing  of  the  sculptured  goddess. 


CAESAR. 

!947- 


Mother  and  Child 


Bronze.  24  high.  Collection  of 
Mrs.  Milton  Weill. 
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caesar.  Descent  from  the  Cross.  1950. 
Bronze.  22  high.  Wellesley  College. 
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The\"  speak  in  spontaneous  gestures,  tempered  by  an  odd  self-consciousness, 
an  evident  awareness  of  their  bodies  and  what  these  tell  of  a  woman's  inner 
life.  If  the  revelation  is  nearly  painful  in  its  intimacy,  it  is  also  a  deeply  com- 
passionate expression  of  the  essence  of  womanhood. 

This  is  the  accomplishment  of  sixty-five  years,  which  began  in  a  comfort- 
able brownstone  house  on  Willow  Street  in  Brooklyn,  where  Doris  Caesar  was 
born,  Doris  Porter,  November  8, 1892.  When  she  was  twelve  her  mother  died, 
and  her  most  vivid  recollections  center  around  her  father,  Alfred  Haynes 
Porter,  who  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  businessman  with  an  inquiring  mind 
and  an  adventurous  spirit.  There  was  a  quick  restlessness  and  a  taste  for  per- 
fection in  him,  not  unlike  one  side  of  the  artist  herself.  His  interests  ranged 
through  painting,  literature,  music,  theories  of  golf  and  the  considerable  art 
of  driving  the  first  motor  cars.  From  the  house  at  116  East  38th  Street  in  New 
York,  where  they  moved  in  1903,  he  took  her  on  main'  trips:  once  to  the  West, 
more  often  to  Europe  for  leisurely  tours  through  England,  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Greece. 

He  also  gave  his  sympathetic  understanding  to  her  precocious  wish  to 
study  art  —  an  activity  not  vet  free  from  a  faintly  disreputable  aura,  at  least 
for  women.  She  had  gone  from  Miss  Chapin's  to  the  Spence  School,  and  was 
still  there  in  the  fall  of  1909  when  she  first  entered  the  Art  Students  League. 
At  one  o'clock  she  would  hurry  from  school  to  the  League's  cafeteria,  where 
she  found  a  circle  of  new  friends  who  talked  about  painting,  people  and  poli- 
tics. She  was  sixteen  and  felt  "practically  a  bohemian."  She  studied  at  the 
League  until  shortly  before  her  marriage  in  1913  —  drawing  with  Bridgman, 
which  was  "tightening"  but  good  for  one  ( "could  draw  a  woman  in  ten  min- 
utes, but  it  was  a  woman  and  not  a  drawing" )  —  painting  with  several  teach- 
ers, who  made  so  little  impression  that  she  has  now  forgotten  them.  Her  in- 
terest in  sculpture  was  still  in  the  future. 

In  December,  1913,  she  married  and  for  the  next  dozen  years  there  was  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  art.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  were  born  between  1914  and 
1922.  In  addition  to  the  children  there  was  the  new  life  of  running  a  house- 
hold in  New  York,  of  summers  in  Rumson,  New  Jersey;  there  was  the  first 


caesar.  Woman  Sitting.  1951. 
Bronze.  24  high.  Weyhe  Gallery. 
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caesar.  Torso.  1953. 

Bronze.  58  high.  Whitney 
Museum  <>1  American  Art 
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World  War  with  its  fears  and  frustrations,  and  the  aftermath  —  "too  gay,  too 
heady."  One  day  in  1925  she  wandered  into  Alexander  Archipenko's  small 
school  on  57th  Street.  "Perhaps  modern  art?  Sculpture  certainly  —  new,  hard, 
something  to  grasp  —  not  painting."  She  worked  with  him  for  five  years,  un- 
influenced by  his  personal  style  but  finding  him  a  wonderful  teacher  in  the 
arduous  task  of  discovering  her  own  direction.  Since  that  time  she  has  recog- 
nized the  primacy  of  sculpture  in  her  life,  although  the  development  of  her 
mature  style  came  slowly  and  not  without  hesitations. 

Nearly  all  Caesar's  work  of  the  1920's  and  early  193()'s  has  now  been  de- 
stroyed, but  many  pieces  still  loom  from  photographs  as  big  male  and  female 
nudes,  strongly  modeled,  full-bodied,  and  essentially  traditional,  in  Rodin's 
more  realistic  vein.  If  there  is  a  hint  of  the  beginner's  hand  in  the  studied 
poses  and  the  elusive  suggestion  of  life-class  models,  there  is  also  much  tech- 
nical skill  and  vigor  in  the  rendering  of  anatomy.  These  figures  have  un- 
doubted power,  but  it  is  felt  principally  in  their  insistent  physical  presence, 
heavy,  sometimes  quite  sensual,  and  little  illumined  by  that  inward  quality 
which  was  to  transform  her  later  work  from  sculptured  flesh  to  sculptured 
humanity.  Thev  look  as  if  they  had  been  done  by  a  man. 

In  1927,  Caesar  cast  her  first  sculpture  in  bronze  and  carried  it  under  her 
arm  to  E.  Weyhe's  bookshop  and  art  gallery  on  Lexington  Avenue.  Weyhe 
liked  her  work  and  agreed  to  handle  it,  although  Carl  Zigrosser,  who  super- 
vised the  gallery,  felt  that  she  was  not  vet  ready  for  a  one-man  show.  ( "He 
was  right,  of  course,"  she  says  now. )  Her  first  one-man  exhibition  was  at  the 
Montross  Gallery  in  1931,  and  she  held  another  there  two  years  later  before 
Wevhe  finally  gave  her,  in  1935,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  solo  exhibitions. 

In  Mr.  Wevhe  she  found  more  than  a  dealer.  His  enthusiasm  for  modern 
German  art  was  infectious,  and  she  spent  much  time  at  the  gallery  looking 
at  his  collection  of  sculpture  by  Lehmbruck,  Barlach,  Belling,  the  paintings 
of  Nolde,  the  prints  of  Kollwitz.  Among  the  French,  she  preferred  Bourdelle 
to  Maillol  or  Despiau,  and  loved  the  Daumier  lithographs.  At  Wevhe's,  too, 
she  met  Rudolf  Belling,  who  had  a  strong  influence  on  her  during  the  years 
1934-36  —  "a  very  dynamic  man,  filled  with  enthusiasm  ...  a  fine  teacher. 

The  natural  bent  of  her  artistic  sympathies,  always  toward  intensity  of  ex- 
pression, never  in  the  direction  of  classical  perfection,  received  from  these 
contacts  a  new  impetus  which  was  soon  reflected  in  her  work.  There  was  no 
sudden  break;  for  several  years  she  continued  to  model  figures  and  portrait 
heads  in  a  comparatively  realistic  vein.  But  she  also  began,  about  1933,  to 
experiment  increasingly  with  radical  elongations  of  the  human  body.  Some 
of  these  were  extreme,  a  reduction  to  nearly  stick-like  proportions.  The  result 
was  not  entirely  successful,  perhaps  because  the  attenuations  were  too  arbi- 
trary and  seem  to  lack  a  compelling  motivation.  The  artist,  herself,  must  have 
sensed  this,  for  there  was  a  brief  reaction  about  1940,  when  she  did  a  series 
of  massive  clothed  figures,  which  are  the  most  conventional  and  least  interest- 
ing of  her  career,  but  which  grew  out  of  a  momentary  conviction  that  she 
must  try  for  greater  solidity. 
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CAESAR.   Standing  Woman.  1952. 

Bronze.  73  high.  Collection  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  S.  Bradley. 


Today,  Caesar's  best  work  of  the  1930's  seems  to  be  those  pieces  which 
explored  a  different  direction  from  either  of  the  above.  These  were  generally 
small,  spontaneously  modeled  groups  ( almost  sketch-like  in  character) ,  which 
told  stories  drawn  from  the  fabric  of  common  life  —  Laughing  Couple,  Hun- 
ger, Girls  Reading.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that  they  marked  no  great  advance 
sculpturally,  and  sometimes  borrowed  with  too  much  candor  from  the  styles 
of  others,  but  they  have  warmth,  sadness,  humor  and  the  maturity  of  a  deeper 
understanding.  In  this  they  forecast,  as  their  style  does  not,  qualities  which 
were  to  become  a  main  strength  in  her  later  work. 

It  was  in  the  1940s  that  the  artist's  powers  began  to  outgrow  the  talent  of 
youth  and  to  assume  a  stature  and  character  of  their  own.  This  is  seldom 
achieved  without  a  certain  ruthlessness  of  dedication,  for  the  demands  are  too 
great  far  part-time  fulfillment.  She  now  entered  a  world  which  absorbed  her 
completely.  Often  she  worked  through  much  of  the  night,  learning  to  do  with 
little  sleep:  "I  loved  the  night  hours,  quiet,  free,  solitary."  She  wrote  some 
poetry,  two  volumes  of  which  were  published  by  Putnam  —  "unsuccessful  of 
course;  you  can't  do  things  in  half  measures."  Her  days,  when  not  in  her 
studio  in  the  Sherwood  Building,  were  spent  in  the  galleries  and  the  studios 
of  others,  talking  sculpture,  looking  at  sculpture  —  with  Wevhe,  with  Joseph 
Brummer,  especially  with  Curt  Valentin  who  gave  her  an  exhibition  in  1943 
and,  until  his  death,  came  twice  a  year  to  see  and  discuss  her  work.  Her  ener- 
gies overflowed  into  all  the  peripheral  activities  of  the  art  world  —  "Sunday 
forums,  Greenwich  Village,  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  the  Inde- 
pendents, with  Fred  Buchholz  and  John  Sloan.  .  .  .  Board  of  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Artists,  vice-president  of  same.  Board  of  New  York  Society  of 
Women  Artists  .  .  .  'New  York  6'  —  our  show  of  1950  at  the  Petit  Palais,  Paris 
.  .  .  thousands  of  people."  These  are  her  notes  on  her  life  in  the  1940s. 
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caesar.  Kneeling  Torso.  1955. 
Bronze.  25  high.  Weyhe  Gallery. 


CAESAR.   Reclining  Woman.   1954.    Bronze.  48  long.  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Baker. 
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Opposite: 

caesar.  Seated  Woman  Looking  Up.  1958. 

Bronze.  38  high.  Wadsworth  Atheneum. 


caesar.  Kneeling  Woman.  1955. 

Bronze.  31  high.  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton 
Nebenzahl. 


The  same  years  saw  the  slow  emergence  of  her  mature  style.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  freeing  herself  abruptly  from  exterior  influences;  Barlach's 
attraction  was  still  strong  as  late  as  1950,  when  she  did  Descent,  and  the  St. 
Francis  of  1947  reflects  her  admiration  for  El  Greco,  whose  work  she  had  seen 
in  Madrid  before.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  such  influences  now  seem 
absorbed,  and  these  pieces  are  nearly  as  personal  as  other  more  intimate 
works  like  the  Mother  and  Child  of  1947  or  the  Three  Women  of  1949.  All  of 
them  show  a  new  sureness,  a  consistency  in  the  handling  of  surface  and  form, 
a  nunc  disciplined  use  of  distortion  and  a  firmer  perception  of  its  relation  to 
the  individual  needs  of  the  subject.  The  Mother  and  Child,  particularly, 
points  the  direction  of  her  ultimate  development  and  is,  in  itself,  a  work  of 
sensitivity.  The  theme,  so  easily  reduced  to  bathos,  has  here  a  deep  tenderness 
combined  with  an  almost  impersonal  strength.  The'  modeling  is  subtly  varied, 
catching  the  strain  of  the  hand,  building  the  brooding,  bony  contours  of  the 
head  and  playing  with  lightness  over  the  sleeping  child.  If  the  piece  is  more 
traditional  and  less  exciting  in  a  formal  sense  than  her  later  works,  it  still  has 
the  authorit)  of  emotion  plastically  expressed. 
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caesak.  Standing  Woman.  1958. 
Bronze.  78  high.  Weyhe  Gallery. 
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caesar.  Kneeling  Woman.  1958. 
Bronze.  60  high.  Weyhe  Gallery. 
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In  1948,  Caesar  built  a  house  in  Salem  Center,  some  fifty  miles  north  of 
New  York,  using  it  at  first  for  weekends  only.  Early  in  the  1950's  she  moved 
in  permanently,  giving  up  both  the  home  and  the  studio  in  town.  There,  on  a 
boulder-strewn  hillside  confronting  a  distant  lake,  she  found  a  kind  of  tran- 
quillity which  she  calls  "the  freedom  of  maturity  and  age."  In  the  Salem 
Center  Studio  —  and  at  Litehfield,  Connecticut,  where  she  moved  in  1957  — 
her  finest  work  has  been  done,  and  it  came  in  a  sudden  blossoming,  as  if  re- 
leased from  the  restless  experiment  and  thought  which  had  gone  before. 

This  most  recent  stage  of  Caesar's  art  was  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  abandon- 
ments, which  have  contributed  notably  to  the  formal  intensification  of  her 
sculpture.  She  has  abandoned  portraiture  and  the  male  figure.  She  has  aban- 
doned her  story-telling  groups  with  specific  messages.  She  has  largely  aban- 
doned facial  expression  as  an  artistic  means;  the  heads  of  her  figures  have 
grown  progressively  smaller  and  their  features  have  become  mask-like  with 
a  generalized  suggestion  of  primitive  African  art.  She  has  concentrated,  in- 
stead, on  a  single  theme  —  the  naked  female  body  —  and  she  has  wrung  from 
it  a  poignant  expression  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  woman,  or  perhaps  one  should 
simply  say  of  what  it  is  to  be. 

The  moving  awkwardness,  the  imprint  of  living  on  flesh,  the  inwardness 
of  these  figures  have  been  mentioned  already.  These  qualities  have  been 
achieved  by  elusive  means,  which  are  not  only  means  but  also  ends  in  them- 
selves. The  extreme  elongation  of  the  figures,  for  instance,  plays  an  important 
part  in  creating  the  paradox  of  grace  and  angularity,  just  as  it  serves  to  empha- 
size, by  contrast  with  the  swelling  hips  and  breasts,  a  quintessential  femi- 
ninity.  On  still  another  level,  it  contributes  to  the  impression  of  spiritual  con- 
tent, as  if  the  figures  were  drawn  out  of  their  natural  proportions  by  a  force 
within  themselves,  rather  than  by  the  artist's  will.  Yet  aside  from  these  varied 
functions,  and  as  important  as  any  of  them,  there  is  the  esthetic  pleasure  of 
the  attenuated  forms  themselves,  the  play  of  mass  against  brittle  support,  of 
sharp  angle  against  sinuous  curve,  of  a  mounting  motion  that  is  alive  in  its 
own  right,  charged  with  a  vitality  apart  from  that  of  the  subject. 

Similarly,  the  treatment  of  surface  is  related  both  to  the  figure's  existence 
and  to  the  act  of  creation.  No  longer  do  we  have  the  technical  virtuosity  of 
certain  earlier  works,  the  insistence  on  medium,  unsmoothed  patches  of  clav, 
marks  of  thumb  and  spatula.  The  modeling  of  these  later  pieces  goes  straight 
to  the  task  of  building  muscle  and  bone.  The  flesh  has  a  virginal  tautness,  it  is 
weighted  by  the  ripeness  of  maturity,  it  is  hacked  and  furrowed,  hollowed  and 
bossed  by  childbirth,  by  desire,  bv  submission  and  the  stresses  of  experienee. 
But  the  modeling,  too,  has  a  life  of  its  own.  It  moves  with  independent 
rhythms,  slow  and  fast,  light  and  heavy.  There  is  an  electric  quality  in  the  sur- 
face, a  tensity,  a  vitality  which  is  apart,  again,  from  the  physical  vitality  oi 
the  figure  itself,  though  inevitably  contributing  to  it.  The  rhythms  are  not 
obvious  ones  of  contour  and  volume,  not  the  flowing  edges  and  composed 
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caesar.  Ascent.  1957. 

Brass.  60  high.  Weyhe  Gallery 


shapes  which  the  classical  artist  uses.  They  consist,  rather,  in  plays  of  light 
and  shadow,  of  rough  and  smooth,  of  strong  motions  abruptly  stopped,  or 
turned  back  upon  themselves  or  subsiding  in  relaxed  passages,  to  break  out 
again  elsewhere.  This  is  romantic  sculpture  in  the  baroque  tradition,  but 
without  the  baroque's  theatricality.  It  is  built  on  change,  motion,  becoming, 
but  it  speaks  with  a  modern  voice  which  distrusts  the  grand  gesture  and 
tempers  romanticism  with  a  deep  sense  of  reality. 

A  woman  sculptor  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  times,  virtually  unknown  before 
the  twentieth  century.  Doris  Caesar  has  brought  to  the  ancient  art  her  knowl- 
edge of  a  woman's  heart  and  creative  powers  which  transcend  her  femininity. 
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r  at T  n  e  R .  Clowns  and 
Kings.  1944. 

Oil.  51 'A  x  381/4-  The  Downtown 
Gallery. 


rattner.  April  Showers. 

1939- 

Oil.  32  x  39V2.  Collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rov  R.  Neuberger. 
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just  happen  to  be  endowed,"  Abraham  Rattner  once  wrote,  "with  a  kind 
of  nature  that  demands  of  myself  that  most  full,  ultimate  and  intense  expres- 
sion of  everything  I  can  put  into  a  painting  to  make  it  become  a  kind  of  a 
glorification  of  a  feeling  or  a  thought  or  a  meaning,  a  light,  an  experience, 
an  idea,  an  appreciation,  a  sympathy,  an  awe  and  wonder,  a  cognition,  a 
knowing  or  sense  of  truth,  a  serving,  a  hope,  a  faith,  a  belief  .  .  .  all  of  these 
put  together  into  one  organized  structure  of  paint  and  color."' 

Art,  for  Rattner,  is  never  primarily  an  esthetic  activity.  It  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  an  expression  of  what  he  repeatedly  calls  "livingness,"  and  a  search  for 
the  divine  in  man.  R  is  colored  by  his  own  deeply  religious,  if  unorthodox, 
nature,  by  his  immersion  in  the  Old  Testament  and  a  sense  of  his  rich  Jewish 
heritage.  Drawing  on  the  art  of  the  past  as  much  as  on  the  general  vocabulary 
of  modernism,  he  has  created  a  personal  stvle  that  deliberately  sacrifices 
subtlety  to  strength,  that  exalts  violence  of  form,  color  and  feeling,  but  re- 
solves and  disciplines  them  into  a  final  harmony  of  poised  emotionalism.  He 
has  described  his  aim  in  words  which  might  well  stand  as  an  expressionist's 
credo:  "to  simplify  the  structure  —  to  reduce  the  number  of  elements  within 
this  structure  to  a  minimum  —  enlarge  the  strength,  power  of  these  to  a 
monumental  proportion  in  relationship  each  to  each  —  arrange  relationships 

"Quotations  are  from  the  artist's  notebooks  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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toward  a  symphonic  totality  and  unity  —  so  as  to  result  in  a  passionate  out- 
hurst  expressive  of  cries  at  once  tragic,  prayerful,  calling  out  from  inside  me, 
inv  spirit  seeking  light  and  clarity,  needing  hope,  reassurance,  guidance, 
having  courage  to  go  beyond  the  reality  as  I've  experienced  it,  seeking  that 
greater  reality  of  nature  created  by  God.  .  .  ." 

Rattner  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  July  8,  1895.  His  father, 
Herman  Max  Rattner,  was  trained  as  a  Rabbi  in  his  native  Russia  (near 
( )dessa ) ,  but  gave  up  the  calling  when  he  came  to  America.  The  family  was 
always  poor  and  deeply  conscious  of  its  racial  exile.  Rattner  recalls  vividly 
his  mother's  stories  of  the  Black  Hundreds  and  the  ruthless  pogroms,  as  well 
as  his  own  experiences  with  anti-semitism  in  an  American  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  father  told  him  of  the  rich  intellectual  life  in  the  Russian- 
[ewish  centers,  of  the  brilliant  writers,  the  poets  and  the  scholars.  All  of  this, 
Rattner  feels,  has  become  deeply  involved  in  the  nature  of  his  painting.  "The 
jewishness  of  way  way  back  somehow  finds  its  way  into  my  living  moment 
now." 

After  graduating  from  the  Poughkeepsie  high  school,  Rattner  entered 
George  Washington  University  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  studied 
architecture.  While  there,  he  began  to  take  night  courses  at  the  Corcoran 
School  of  Art  and  soon  became  so  interested  in  painting  that  he  left  the 
University  to  work  full  time  at  the  former.  The  academic  atmosphere,  he 
recalls,  was  stifling,  but  there  was  a  lively  group  of  fellow  students  including 
one,  his  name  now  forgotten,  who  had  been  to  Paris  and  brought  back  ex- 
citing  accounts  of  the  cubist  and  fauve  revolutions.  "Color  had  a  passionate 
appeal  for  me  and  I  went  wild  with  color.  I  tried  cubism  and  went  wild  with 
cubes,  color  rhythms  and  dynamic  fury."  Indeed  he  so  disrupted  classes  that 
he  was  expelled  from  the  school,  though  eventually  reinstated.  There  fol- 
lowed a  more  sober  period  when  he  worked  intensively  from  nature  and  the 
model  and  dissected  bodies  in  an  anatomy  course  at  medical  school.  Then 
came  a  brief  study  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  ( 1916-17 ), 
terminated  by  America's  entry  into  the  first  World  War. 

In  1917  Rattner  went  overseas  with  the  camouflage  section  of  the  40th 
Engineers.  After  a  training  period  at  Dijon,  where  they  set  up  a  factorv  to 
make  their  materials,  Rattner  (then  a  sergeant-first-class)  was  put  in  charge 
of  forty  men  and  sent  to  an  experimental  station  near  Nancy  to  test  their 
devices.  Before  the  war  ended  he  saw  action  with  the  artillery  in  several 
major  battles,  including  that  of  Siecheprez  and  the  Second  Battle  of  the 
Maine. 

In  1919  Rattner  returned  to  America,  re-entered  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy, won  a  Cresson  traveling  scholarship  and  promptly  returned  to  France 
( in  1920).  There  he  stayed  for  nearly  two  decades,  often  in  extreme  povert\ , 
supporting  himself  by  planting  potatoes,  carrying  bags  at  the  railroad  station, 
working  for  a  firm  that  made  pochoir  prints  on  an  assembl)  line,  and  other 
odd  jobs.  At  first  these  were  student  days.  "They  were  days  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Academic  Ranson,  Grand  Chaumiere,  etc.  They  were  days  paint- 
ing landscape  and  nature  at  Civernv  and  Monet  was  there'  and  he  was  still 
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rattner.  Window  Composition.  1952. 
Oil.  25 }4  x  36.  Collection  of  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn. 


rattner.  Lake  Landscape. 

H)53- 

Oil.  38  x  51.  The  Downtown  Gallery. 


painting  and  I  used  to  hide  among  the  scrub  bushes  and  trees  that  lined  his 
lily  pond  gardens  to  watch  him  paint."  Soon  Rattner  married  and  had  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  of  various  nationalities:  Maurice  Ravnal,  Teriade  of  Mino- 
taure,  Giaeometti,  Le  Corbusier,  Pierre  Reverdy,  whose  discourses  on  cubism 
widened  Rattner's  understanding  of  its  principles.  He  also  met  Picasso, 
Matisse,  Mho,  Chagall,  Man  Rav  and  Soutine. 

In  this  intellectually  charged  atmosphere,  Rattner  felt  a  compulsion  to 
explore  more  deeply  the  formal  aspects  of  modern  art.  Dining  the  middle 
1920's  he  went  through  a  cubist-futurist  phase,  in  which  he  took  to  heart 
Reverdv's  maxim  that  the  work  of  art  is  not  "about"  anything  but  itself,  its 
meaning  esthetic  only.  He  was  not  long  content,  however,  with  an  approach 
so  unaccommodating  to  sensuonsness  or  the  expression  of  specific  human 
emotions  —  love,  hate,  pity,  tenderness,  joy  and  sorrow  —  which  seemed  in- 
creasing!) important  to  his  own  painting.  In  response,  he  developed,  dining 
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the  1930s,  a  figurative  style  of  brilliant  color  and  sinuous  contours,  which  the 
French  critics  called  senso-realism.  The  Bonjean  Gallery  on  the  rue  d'Arg- 
neson  gave  him  his  first  one-man  exhibition  (1935),  and  the  Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts  purchased  his  Cord  Parti/  for  the  Jen  de  Paume.  In  New  York,  the 
Julien  Lew  Gallery  followed  with  a  one-man  show,  which  launched  his 
American  reputation. 

Todav  this  phase  of  Rattner's  work  seems  less  a  revolution  and  more  a 
transition  to  his  mature  style.  Manx  of  the  formal  devices  are  freely  borrowed 
from  Picasso,  Matisse  and  others;  traces  of  futurism  and  cubism  persist  in 
the  curving  force-lines  and  occasionally  faceted  planes.  But  a  new  qualit\ 
also  begins  to  emerge,  a  feeling  that  the  figures  are  becoming  individuals, 
that  a  series  of  Pennine  human  dramas  is  being  enacted.  Bv  the  end  of  the 
decade,  when  Rattner  painted  April  Sliowers,  this  direction  emerged  as  a 
dominant  one,  for  the  picture,  despite  a  certain  cubist  flatness  and  hint  of 
geometrv,  is  not  primarily  a  formal  composition.  Even  the  schematic  faces 
have  a  poignant  reality;  they  belong  to  old  men  and  women,  to  vouths  and 
girls,  whose  vulnerability  speaks  through  the  candid,  staring  eyes.  To  svm- 
bolize  the  oneness  of  humanity,  Rattner  used  a  device  which  he  repeated  in 
several  later  pictures,  an  actual  overlapping  of  the  heads,  each  sharing  an 
eye  with  the  figure  next  it.  It  is  done  so  skillfully,  however,  that  one  is  scarcely 
aware  of  the  anatomical  distortion.  The  total  effect  is  a  lyrical  and  tender 
expression  of  his  feeling  for  his  fellow  mortals. 

Much  of  Rattner's  work  during  the  early  1940s  was  colored  by  the  war. 
He  had  escaped  from  Paris  late  in  1939,  leaving  behind  virtually  all  his  un- 
sold paintings,  which  have  never  been  recovered.  New  York  seemed  alien 
after  the  long  years  in  France,  and  he  found  his  feelings  shared  by  another 
expatriate,  the  writer  Henry  Miller,  who  arrived  in  the  city  at  about  the 


r att nek.  Figures  Waiting. 
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Oil.  39l/2  x  5gVl>-  Collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Lowenthal. 
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r  a ttner.  Figure  and  Mask.  1948. 

Oil.  361,4  x  28%.  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
University  of  Illinois. 


Opposite: 

r  attn  eh.  The  Last  Don  Quixote.  1950. 

Oil.  51  I/js  x  38 14.  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lotus 
Allen. 


same  time.  In  1940,  they  decided  to  explore  America  in  an  ancient  Buick 
which  Miller  drove,  while  Rattner  sketched  constantly,  even  from  the  mov- 
ing car.  Their  random  itinerary  took  them  south  to  Florida  and  west  along 
the  Gulf  to  Louisiana,  with  many  side  excursions.  Out  of  the  trip  came  Millers 
hook,  The  Aii -Conditioned  Nightmare,  which  was  originally  to  have  been 
illustrated  by  Rattner's  drawings,  although  publishing  eosts  finally  prevented 
their  use. 

The  aspeet  of  America  which  oppressed  Rattner  most  was  the  blindness 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  tragedy  being  enacted  in  Europe.  His  own  aware- 
ness of  the  war  became,  in  contrast,  the  more  poignant  and  is  reflected  in  the 
symbolism  of  many  paintings.  Writing  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  in  1945,  he 
said  of  The  Fisherman,  "I  painted  this  after  a  visit  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  but 
it  is  also  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  caught  in  the  struggle  of  the  load  he  carries, 
which  itself  also  suggests  wings  and  redemption  through  suffering,"  while 
The  Emperor  is  "the  quintessence  of  emperors  —  including  the  Hitlers. 
Clowns  and  Kings  is  even  more  personal  in  its  symbolism;  a  self  portrait  is 
sm  rounded  by  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the  world. 

The  style  of  Rattner's  work  between  1940  and  about  1947  varies  consider- 
ably. Traces  of  French  influences  persisted,  although  these  max  have  been 
largel)  unconscious,  or  even  illusory.  Manx  critics  have  pointed  out  an  affinity 
to  Rouault's  work  in  such  paintings  as  The  Fisherman  and  The  Emperor  with 
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their  heavy  outlinings,  compartmented  forms  and  jewel-like  color.  Rattner, 
himself,  is  unaware  of  such  an  influence  and  feels  that  any  similarities  are 
more  likely  due  to  the  mutual  admiration  of  both  artists  for  Gothic  stained 
glass;  he  lived  several  summers  near  Chartres  and  spent  long  hours  before 
the  cathedral's  windows.  More  certain  is  the  recurring  influence  of  Picasso 
in  a  variety  of  ways;  the  African-mask-like  head  of  The  Fisherman,  the 
dislocated  eyes  of  The  Emperor,  the  bridgeless  noses  and  exaggerated  hands 
in  Figures  Waiting.  In  contrast  to  these  pictures,  which  seem  predominantly 
French  in  inspiration,  his  Clowns  and  Kings  suggests  the  violence  of  German 
expressionism.  These  borrowings  are  thoroughly  assimilated  and  do  not 
deprive  his  work  of  its  very  personal  character,  but  their  sometimes  conflict- 
ing variety  does  seem  to  indicate  a  search  not  yet  entirely  resolved. 

It  was  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  war  that  Rattner  completely 
unified  his  stvle  as  he  drove  toward  a  more  concentrated  expression  of  his 
vision.  His  color  became  richer  and  more  varied;  dark  blues  and  reds  work 
against  a  gamut  of  lighter  tones  —  bright  pinks,  violets,  oranges,  sea  greens, 
often  in  startling  combination.  A  linear  structure  holds  these  brilliant  hues 
in  place,  but  the  lines  are  not  the  heavy  contours  of  certain  earlier  paintings. 
They  invade  the  big  forms,  breaking  them  into  squares,  rectangles,  triangles, 
ladder-like  sequences  and  irregular  shapes.  Within  these  areas  the  color 
glows  brilliantly,  like  the  tesserae  in  a  Byzantine  mosaic.  The  effect  is  far 
from  the  over-all  one  of  a  mosaic,  however,  for  between  the  linear  passages 
there  are  generally  calmer  areas,  the  paint  glazed  and  scumbled  in  less  in- 
tense hues.  With  many  variations,  this  is  the  technique  which  Rattner  used 
in  Still  Life  with  Shoes,  Figure  and  Mask,  The  Last  Don  Quixote,  Rome, 
Number  4,  Window  Cleaner,  Number  1  and  other  paintings  done  between 
1947  and  1953. 

As  the  titles  suggest,  Partner's  range  of  subjects  was  wide,  though  gener- 
ally focused  on  the  human  figure.  Often  an  obscure  symbolism  seems  to  be 
involved,  as  in  his  main-  masked  and  winged  figures  or  the  Don  Quixote 
legend,  which  he  painted  in  multiple  versions.  But  he  was  equally  fascinated 
with  commonplace  things,  like  the  old  shoes  which  were  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral still  lifes.  And  he  wrote  in  his  notebooks  of  his  intention  "to  make  a 
statement  so  old  —  so  everyday  —  of  the  thing  of  the  backyard,  the  ordinary 
well  known  commonly  experienced  thing  —  nothing  particular  about  it  except 
my  own  experience  of  it,  but  not  an  ordinary  thing  after  that  —  no  now  it  is 
more  alive  than  before  existing  more  freshly  discovered  —  intense  as  it  is 
now  inclusive  of  my  own  personal  meaning."  Sometimes  these  personal  mean- 
ings are  private:  the  Window  Cleaner  series  apparently  symbolizes  the  light 
of  the  soul.  Usually,  however,  they  may  be  read  in  the  painting  itself  —  the 
sense  of  Rome's  Christian  and  pagan  past,  for  instance,  conveyed  in  the 
opposition  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Romulus-Remus  legend.  Indeed,  wher- 
ever Rattner  has  gone,  his  warm  and  outgoing  nature  has  responded  to  some 
aspect  of  his  new  surroundings.  Thus  the  Roman  canvases  sprang  from  his 
year  as  artist-in-residence  at  the  American  Academv  in  Home  in  1951,  while 
his  teaching  assignments  at  the  University  of  Illinois   (1952-53)   and  at 
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rattner.  Song  of  Esther.  1958. 

Oil.  60  x  48.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Whitnev  Museum  of  American  Art. 
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rattner.  Window  Cleaner,  Number  1. 

1 95  >  • 

Oil.  31%  x  25Vs-  Collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Marcus. 


Opposite: 

rattner.  Crucifixion  in  Yellow.  1954. 

Oil.  45  H  x  35.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Edith  Gregor  Halpert. 


rattner.  Rome,  Number  4.  1951. 
Oil.  38  x  51.  The  Downtown  Gallery. 
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rattner.  Valley  of  Dry  Bones 
—  Triptych.  1953-6. 

Oil.  98  x  144.  The  Downtown  Gallery. 


Michigan  State  University  (since  1956)  have  produced  works  as  different  as 
the  Prairie  Ski/  scries  and  Rock  ri  Roll.  This  intimate  relation  of  his  painting 
to  his  own  daily  experiences  is  a  part  of  his  credo  as  an  artist.  "Many  paintings 
today  are  chuck  full  of  art,"  he  says,  "hut  .  .  .  have  forgotten  the  element  of 
life  —  have  left  out  the  pulse,  the  throb  of  a  heart  pumping  blood." 

About  1953,  a  major  change  occurred  in  Rattner's  work:  it  became  much 
more  abstract,  and  has  remained  so  to  the  present  moment.  At  first,  this  might 
seem  an  illogical  development  for  an  artist  who  has  been  so  consistently  de- 
voted to  the  human  image  and  to  the  proposition  that  art  is  the  expression  of 
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the  whole  range  of  human  experience.  To  understand  it,  we  must  realize  that 
Rattner's  painting  has  never  become  totally  abstract,  or  non-objective,  and 
that  it  is  still  related  to  the  visual  world,  whether  as  image  or  symbol.  In  other 
words,  he  has  abstracted  from  experience,  using  the  method  to  distill  the  es- 
sence of  his  perceptions.  The  process  is  not  so  very  different,  except  in  degree, 
from  that  which  he  had  used  before,  since,  as  Rattner  puts  it,  "All  art,  that  is 
all  of  good  art,  includes  this  relationship  of  the  'abstract'  to  the  concept  or  idea 
or  object  outside  or  inside  the  artist  —  the  objective  equivalent  of  the  artist's 
own  inner  world,  his  own  self." 
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More  and  more,  in  recent  years,  Rattner  has  come  to  feel  that  his  true  sub- 
jects arc  inner  states  of  being  —  not  the  prairie  sky  itself  but  the  exaltation  of 
the  spirit  in  its  presence,  not  Moses  the  lawgiver  but  the  sense  of  majesty, 
aspiration  and  racial  identity  which  his  name  stirs  in  the  artist.  "The  reality  of 
the  outer  world  counts  for  so  little  in  comparison  to  the  reaction  of  the  spirit  — 
this  is  the  seeing  station,  not  the  eye."  The  field  has  proved  to  be  immense  — 
what  he  calls  the  "chaos  of  uninterpreted  human  experience."  And  the  conse- 
quences for  his  art  have  been  inescapable:  "The  drive  inward  corresponds  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  receptivity  to  the  outward  influences."  This  appears 
to  be  the  principal  motivation  for  Rattner's  more  abstract  approach  during 
the  last  five  years. 

A  somber  note  appears  at  times  in  the  new  paintings,  particularly  in  the 
large  triptych  of  The  Last  Judgment,  inspired  by  Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  total 
destruction  and,  on  a  more  immediate  level,  by  today's  shadow  of  atomic  war. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  Rattner  was  painting  an  equally  large  triptych,  Valley  of 
Dry  Bones,  a  vision  also  drawn  from  Ezekiel  but  a  promise  of  redemption  and 
resurrection.  And  in  his  sparkling  landscapes,  his  serene  studio  interiors,  his 
various  tributes  to  the  majestic  figure  of  Moses  and  his  tender  evocation  of 
The  Song  of  Esther,  whose  beauty  moved  King  Ahasueris  to  spare  the  Jews, 
he  strikes  his  more  characteristic  note  of  affirmation,  of  faith  in  man  and  God 
and  of  the  joy  in  living. 

The  late  paintings  despite  their  abstractness  are  related  to  his  preceding 
work,  though  freer  in  organization  and  generally  larger  in  their  forms.  Rattner 
still  uses  ladder-like  sequences,  as  in  Winter  Composition,  but  now  the  lines 
are  bolder,  less  rectilinear,  and  they  define  a  deeper  space.  Sometimes  the 
earlier  mosaic  feeling  persists,  as  in  Moses  and  several  Prairie  Sky  paintings, 
but  today  he  builds  with  bigger  blocks,  more  ragged  in  shape  and  much  more 
dynamic  in  structure.  The  result,  in  his  own  words,  is  "form  destroying,  form 
smashing  —  like  atom  smashing  —  releasing  a  different  structure,  releasing 
energies."  His  colors,  even  higher  in  key  than  before,  are  used  more  con- 
sciously in  a  dual  role:  their  clashes  and  resolution  have  a  powerful  emotional 
impact,  while  at  the  same  time  their  vibrations  have  been  calculated  to  create 
depth  and  motion,  what  he  calls  "sculptured  space."  The  sum  of  these  changes 
has  been  to  raise  the  emotional  content  of  his  late  work  to  a  higher  intensity 
by  the  always  controlled  and  resolved  violence  of  its  form  and  color. 

Rattner  is  not  unaware  of  the  danger  to  communication  inherent  in  the  ex- 
pression of  inner  realities  bv  semi-abstract  means.  "There  is  the  need  to  be 
acrobatic  ...  at  once  in  a  state  of  intense  frenzy  of  expression  and  yet  devoid 
of  this  so  as  to  be  on  the  outside  looking  in  upon  the  work,"  to  make  sure  that 
it  will  reach  others.  Hot  lie  has  a  justified  faith  that  this  language  will  be  under- 
stood wherever  love,  idealism  and  warmth  of  human  sentiment  are  under- 
stood, for  he  speaks  from  the  heart  of  things  that  matter  to  the  heart.  "Yes  .  .  . 
the  pattern  —  the  design  —  the  structure,  the  intellectual,  the  sensuous,  the 
whole  ensemble  on  the  universal  plan,  the  color  in  the  form,  the  form  in  the 
color,  singing  the  song  of  the  stars,  making  the  symphony  for  the  heavens." 
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by  Lloyd  Goodrich 


CHAIM  GROSS 


gross.  Balancing.  L935. 
Bronze.  34  lii'jji.  Graham. 
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v  love  of  wood  reaches  back  to  my  childhood,"  Chaim  Gross  has 
said.  He  was  born  near  a  little  village  in  the  forests  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, where  lumbering  was  the  main  occupation.  This  was  in  Galicia,  then 
the  extreme  northeastern  province  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  now  part  of  the 
Russian  Ukraine.  His  parents  were  poor,  hardworking,  devout  Jews,  follow- 
ers of  the  fervent  Chassidic  movement  prevalent  in  Eastern  Europe.  "I  was 
brought  up  to  rejoice  in  God  and  life  and  to  have  a  festive  spirit,"  he  says. 
His  people  were  not  then  subject  to  persecution  in  Austria,  and  lived  on  good 
terms  with  their  Christian  neighbors.  Born  on  March  17,  1904,  Chaim  was 
the  youngest  of  ten  children,  of  whom  only  five  were  surviving  at  his  birth. 
Like  most  of  the  community,  his  father  worked  for  a  lumber  company.  "I 
endlessly  watched  the  processes  of  lumbering,"  Gross  recalls.  "How  I  enjoyed 
the  delicious,  pungent  smell  of  newly  cut  wood.  Every  evening  after  the 
day's  work  our  household  was  a  busy  one  with  the  peasants  carving  religious 
ornaments,  household  objects  and  utensils.  .  .  .  Summer  days  meant  happy 
times  in  the  surrounding  forests  or  watching  the  magic  circus  that  came  to 
town  once  a  year.  The  colorful  circus  decorations  and  performances  of  the 
acrobats  made  so  deep  an  impression  that  it  later  greatly  influenced  my 
work."  To  this  outdoor  childhood  Gross  probably  owes  the  physical  strength 
and  health  that  are  basic  in  his  character  and  work.  His  few  contacts  with 
art  were  the  illustrations  in  the  family's  religious  books,  which  he  copied, 
and  the  example  of  his  older  brothers  Pinkas  and  Naftoli,  who  drew  and 
carved  and  wrote;  the  latter  was  to  become  a  leading  Jewish  writer  and  poet 
in  America. 

When  Chaim  was  seven  the  family  moved  to  the  city  of  Kolomvja,  where 
he  was  unhappy,  did  poorly  in  school,  and  ran  away  into  the  country  for  days 
and  nights  at  a  time.  But  worse  was  in  store.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  first 

Note:  Most  of  the  quotations  are  from  Chaim  Gross:  The  Technique  of  Wood  Sculpture, 
1957.  For  biographical  facts  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gross,  and  to  Josef  Vincent  Lombardo's 
complete  biography.  Chaim  Gross,  Sculptor,  1949. 
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c,  ross.  Handlebar  Riders.  1935. 

Lignum  vitae.  41 '4  high-  The  Museum  <>f  Modern 
Art,  gift  oi  A.  Conger  Goodyear. 


World  War,  Galicia  became  a  battleground  for  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies.  The  Russian  capture  of  Kolomvja  in  1914  began  a  reign  of  terror  for 
the  Jews.  During  a  three-day  orgv  of  pillage,  destruction  and  rape,  three 
drunken  Cossacks  invaded  the  Gross  home,  attempted  to  assault  Chaim's 
mother,  and  when  his  father  came  to  her  rescue,  beat  both  of  them  with 
sabres  and  left  them  for  dead  —  a  scene  witnessed  by  Chaim  and  a  brother. 
His  parents  recovered,  but  abandoned  their  home.  Then  began  a  long  night- 
mare, as  the  armies  fought  for  possession  of  Galicia.  With  thousands  of  other 
refugees  the  Gross  family  wandered  for  months  over  the  country,  begging 
their  food  and  sleeping  in  fields  and  ditches.  Chaim  and  his  brother  Avrom- 
Leib,  two  years  older,  were  separated  from  their  parents  for  long  periods, 
and  learned  to  survive  on  their  own.  At  one  point  Chaim,  then  twelve,  was 
forced  to  help  bury  the  Austrian  dead. 

After  many  hardships  and  escapes,  the  two  brothers  found  their  wav  in 
1916  to  Budapest,  where  Pinkas  and  their  sister  Sarah  were  living.  Chaim 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  jeweler,  which  gave  him  a  chance  to  draw.  At  fif- 
teen he  won  a  competition  for  admission  to  an  art  school,  being  one  of  thirty 
chosen  out  of  450,  and  for  the  first  time  he  had  a  chance  to  draw  from  the 
nude.  Rut  with  the  Hungarian  counter-revolution  of  1920,  all  foreigners  were 
interned,  and  Chaim  and  Avrom-Leib  were  shipped  back  to  Galicia,  where 
they  were  happy  to  find  their  parents.  Life  in  Kolomvja,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  Chaim;  he  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  and  to  go  to  America,  where  Naftoli 
had  been  since  1914.  After  a  year  in  Vienna  studying  art,  the  necessarv  funds 
arrived  from  Naftoli,  and  the  two  brothers  landed  in  New  York  in  April  1921. 
[ust  turned  seventeen,  Chaim  Gross  had  already  experienced  more  than  most 
people  in  their  entire  lives. 

Then  followed  the  long  struggle  that  faces  a  penniless  immigrant  aspiring 
to  the  arts.  Working  all  day  as  delivery  boy  for  a  grocerv  store,  he  studied 
nights  at  the  Educational  Alliance  Art  School,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
young  artists  in  his  circumstances.  Up  to  then  he  had  onlv  drawn.  An  older 
student,  Leo  Jackinson,  recognizing  the  three-dimensional  quality  of  his 
drawings,  induced  him  to  take  up  sculpture.  In  1922  he  entered  the  sculpture 
and  painting  classes  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design,  where  he  stayed 
four  years.  Another  grocery  delivery  job  from  five  a.m.  to  four  p.m.  enabled 
him  to  attend  classes  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening,  and  to  save  enough 
money  to  spend  summers  painting  watercolors  in  Woodstock  or  Province- 
town.  His  last  study  was  two  months  in  1927  with  Robert  Laurent  at  the  Art 
Students  League. 

At  twentv-three  Gross  was  ready  to  launch  himself  as  a  sculptor.  He  gave 
up  both  school  and  job,  and  rented  a  small  room  on  14th  Street.  Hut  making 
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gross.  Sisters.  1946. 

Italian  pink  marble.  41  high.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
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sculpture  and  selling  it  were  different  tilings:  lor  several  years  he  supported 
himself  by  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs,  never  taking  any  that  would  keep  him  too 
long  away  from  sculpture.  His  long  teaching  career  commenced  as  instructor 
in  wood-carving  at  the  Educational  Alliance  school,  two  nights  a  week  for 
five  dollars.  Once,  in  desperate  need  of  money,  he  went  away  for  several 
weeks  to  work  as  a  dishwasher  in  an  Atlantic  City  hotel,  leaving  a  goodbye 
message  which  his  friends  Raphael  Soyer  and  Saul  Berman  interpreted  as  a 
suicide  note.  His  supposed  death,  ironicallv,  led  to  his  first  sale,  to  a  collector 
who  heard  the  sad  news.  But  in  spite  of  everything  he  had  the  courage  to 
move  in  1930  to  a  larger  studio  on  East  9th  Street,  where  he  was  to  remain 
over  twenty  years.  In  1932  Manfred  Schwartz  gave  him  his  first  one-man 
show  at  the  144  Gallery  in  Greenwich  Village.  And  in  December  of  that  year, 
with  nothing  to  count  on  but  vouth  and  health,  he  and  Renee  Nechin  were 
married  and  began  their  life  together  in  an  apartment  above  his  studio.  Their 
son  Yudie  was  born  in  1935  and  their  daughter  Miriam  in  1940. 

The  career  of  a  sculptor  is  always  hard,  but  it  was  never  harder  than  in 
the  depression  of  the  1930s.  Like  many  of  his  fellows,  Gross  was  enabled  to 
survive  as  an  artist  by  the  federal  art  projects.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  Public 
Works  of  Art  Project,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  grim  winter  of  1933-34,  and  later 


gross.  Rock-a-bye.  194 1 . 

Lithium  stone.  21  long.  Collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Rosen. 
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gross.  Acrobatic  Dancers.  1942. 

Ebony.  39%  high.  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art. 


Right: 

gross.  Family  of  Three.  1948. 

Mexican  tulipwood.  53%  high.  Collection  of 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn. 
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gross.  Easter  Sunday.  u)4'S. 
Lignum  vitae.  4<S'j  high.  Graham. 


was  employed  by  the  WPA  on  and  oft  for  several  years,  teaching,  and  pro- 
ducing sculpture  for  public  schools.  In  1935  he  won  a  national  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Treasury  Department's  Section  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
being  one  of  twelve  sculptors  chosen  to  do  figures  of  mailmen  for  the  Post 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  Two  other  federal  commissions  followed  in 
1938  and  1939,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  executed  two  large  designs  for  the 
Worlds  Fair  in  New  York.  All  this  brought  increasing  recognition  by  critics, 
museums  and  private  collectors.  But  as  with  many  artists,  teaching  has  con- 
tinued to  be  an  essential  standby.  For  years  he  has  taught  in  two  or  three 
schools  at  a  time  —  for  over  thirty  years  at  the  Educational  Alliance,  ten  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  and  for  varying  periods  elsewhere. 

Sculptors'  studios  are  always  picturesque,  but  that  of  Chaim  Gross,  with 
its  junglelike  accumulation  of  figures  in  wood,  stone  and  bronze,  and  its  walls 
covered  with  prints  and  drawings  by  his  friends,  is  one  of  the  most  photo- 
genic in  New  York.  This  photogenic  quality  is  enhanced  by  Gross  himself, 
with  his  strong  face,  dark  sympathetic  eves,  warm  ruddy  complexion,  curb' 
black  hair  now  somewhat  graved,  and  the  feeling  that  he  gives  of  simple 
physical  vitality  and  health.  He  and  his  wife  are  warm-hearted  and  sociable, 
and  have  many  friends.  In  1943,  after  he  won  the  second  prize  of  $3,000  at 
the  Artists  for  Victory  exhibition,  they  bought  a  house  on  West  105th  Street 
just  off  Central  Park,  where  they  have  lived  ever  since.  Their  home  is  a  small 
museum,  filled  with  African  sculptures  and  with  pictures  by  painter  friends, 
mostly  acquired  by  exchange  and  chosen  with  an  artist's  eve  for  quality. 
Every  summer  since  1944  has  been  spent  in  Provineetown,  where  thev  own 
a  house  remodelled  from  a  barn.  Gross'  first  trip  abroad  since  coming  to 
America  was  in  1949,  when  he  visited  Israel;  he  has  been  there  again  in  1951 
and  in  1957.  On  the  way  there  and  back  he  has  seen  London,  Paris,  the  Italian 
cities,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  last  time  spent  ten  weeks  working  in  Rome. 

Gross'  art  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  human  figure.  The  female 
body  in  action  and  play  is  his  favorite  theme.  The  world  of  the  circus  has 
always  fascinated  him  because  of  the  opportunities  it  gives  to  see  the  figure 
in  skilled  and  extraordinary  actions  —  the  actions  of  acrobats,  tumblers,  tight- 
rope walkers  and  trapeze  performers  —  the  bodv  used  as  art.  He  has  spent 
much  time  in  audiences  and  behind  scenes,  watching  and  drawing.  His  other 
dominant  theme  is  maternity,  the  relations  of  mother  and  children,  the  charm- 
ing play  of  a  woman  with  her  child.  His  art  is  a  happy  one,  an  embodiment 
of  physical  exuberance,  of  love  expressed  in  physical  play,  of  family  happi- 


Opposite:    gross.  Victoria.  1951. 

Mahogany.  84  high.  Graham. 
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gross.  Snake  and  Birds.  1954. 

Lignum  vitae.  62  high.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


ness.  Such  elemental  subjects  recur  continually  in  his  work,  which  is  never 
burdened  with  literary  or  intellectualized  concepts. 

Actually,  Gross  is  less  interested  in  the  subject  itself  than  in  the  opportu- 
nities it  offers  for  plastic  expression.  His  primary  interest  is  in  the  abstract 
qualities  of  form.  In  the  human  body  he  finds  all  the  forms  he  needs.  "I  be- 
lieve that  subject  matter,  as  such,  is  of  little  importance,"  he  has  said,  "it  is 
merely  an  avenue  through  which  to  express  the  medium.  ...  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  acrobats  per  se,  but  I  use  these  subjects  because  I  find  in  them  many 
possibilities  of  variations  in  forms  and  movements."  The  real  subject  of  his 
work  is  movement  —  the  rhythms  of  the  human  body  in  action. 

He  takes  considerable  liberties  with  the  figure,  making  it  more  massive 
than  in  reality,  thickening  the  limbs,  transforming  it  into  something  more 
sculptural,  and  more  in  accord  with  the  physical  character  of  the  block  of 
wood  or  stone.  Of  his  wood  sculpture  he  says:  "I  distort  the  forms  of  a  body 
enough  to  keep  them  in  the  shape  of  the  block  so  as  to  sacrifice  a  minimum 
amount  of  the  wood.  By  leaving  as  much  wood  as  possible  I  maintain  the 
solidity  of  the  medium."  The  cylindrical  shape  of  the  log  governs:  individual 
forms  such  as  arms  and  legs  do  not  project  too  much  and  are  not  detached 
from  the  central  mass,  nor  does  he  cut  through  the  latter  to  make  interior 
spaces.  In  this  he  cites  as  precedents  the  historic  masters  of  wood  sculpture 
—  the  medieval  carvers,  the  African  Negroes,  the  Indian  makers  of  totem 
poles. 

His  liberties  are  also  for  expressiveness  and  humor.  Female  curves,  flaring 
hips  and  tapering  waists  are  exaggerated.  His  women  have  large  heads,  broad 
cheeks  and  short  noses  —  faces  as  childlike  as  the  children  they  play  with. 
In  compositions  of  two  or  more  figures,  literal  proportions  are  disregarded: 
the  woman  acrobat  perched  on  another's  shoulders  or  feet  may  be  half  her 
size.  Such  distortions  are  for  relative  importance,  for  the  balance  of  the  de- 
sign, and  for  fun.  Thev  verge  on  caricature,  but  humorous  caricature,  not 
satirical. 

The  keynote  of  his  art  is  movement.  Movement  on  two  levels:  the  natural- 
istic level  of  representing  the  body's  actions,  and  the  abstract  level,  the  move- 
ment of  the  forms  themselves.  Gross  is  a  master  of  both:  with  him  the 
depiction  of  bodily  motion  expresses  itself  so  naturally  in  the  movement  of 
forms  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated.  The  rhythms  of  his  forms,  their  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  their  interplay,  the  How  of  one  form  into  another, 
arc  living,  varied  and  continuously  pleasurable.  Almost  all  lines  are  curved, 
few  straight;  his  style  is  the  antithesis  of  the  geometrical.  His  modelling  has 
a  round,  almost  atmospheric  quality;  there  are  no  sharp  corners,  and  no  nig- 
gling details  to  arrest  the  How  of  forms.  Yet  his  rhythms  possess  energy:  they 
are  alive,  thev  oppose  one  another,  or  again  thev  agree,  in  a  sort  of  counter- 
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gross.  "I  Found  My  Love."  1948. 
Mexican  tulipwood.  78  high.  Graham. 
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gross.  Naomi  and  Ruth.  1956. 
Lithium  stone.  26  high.  Graham. 
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gross.  Babv  Balancing.  1957. 
Bronze.  12  high.  Graham. 


point.  The  sense  of  balance  plays  a  part;  most  of  his  designs  are  upright,  one 
form  on  top  of  another,  building  an  ascending,  spiraling  structure,  delicately 
balanced. 

An  important  factor  in  his  art  is  his  feeling  for  his  material.  "I  like  wood," 
he  has  written.  "I  like  to  carve  it  and  to  judge  how  the  work  is  going  by  feeling 
the  carved  surface.  There  is  a  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the  sense  of  touch 
that  establishes  an  intimate  affinity  with  the  wood."  An  important  event  in 
his  career  was  his  earlv  discover)-  of  tropical  woods  —  lignum  vitae,  snake- 
wood,  ebonv,  cocobolo,  sabicu  and  others  —  hard,  dense,  heavy  woods,  beau- 
tiful  in  color  and  grain.  "Bv  the  time  I  gave  up  school  training,"  he  says,  "I 
had  found  there  were  lumber  yards  in  New  York  that  had  fascinating  woods 
whose  names  stirred  mv  imagination  —  woods  that  I  had  never  heard  of  and 
which  had  never  been  used  for  sculpture.  Thev  were  surprisingly  hard.  The}' 
had  been  in  demand  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes  but  I  saw 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  trv  carving  them.  ...  I  was  delighted  and  excited 
to  find  that  their  density  offered  a  challenge  that  was  far  more  stimulating 
than  that  of  the  softer  woods.  This  was  because  of  their  stubborn  resistance 
to  carving  tools.  They  had  the  added  virtues  of  new  kinds  of  lovely,  interest- 
ing grains  and  beautiful  colors." 

Gross  always  respects  the  phvsical  character  of  the  wood,  a  product  of 
natural  growth  over  many  years,  and  its  resultant  grain,  color  and  internal 
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g  r  oss.  Dancing  Mother.  1957. 

Bronze.  12  high.  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Richmond. 


( Opposite: 

gross.  Happy  Mother.  1958. 

Bronze.  &2  long.  Graham. 


structure.  To  him  it  is  an  organism  whose  nature  must  be  preserved,  and  at 
the  same  time  transformed  into  something  new  —  creative  form.  He  makes 
skillful  and  beautiful  use  of  the  grain.  He  likes  a  wood  with  a  strongly-marked 
grain,  but  never  lets  the  grain  interfere  with  the  design;  on  the  contrary,  he 
uses  its  lines  to  emphasize  the  flow  of  forms,  so  that  they  play  an  accompani- 
ment to  it.  What  may  look  like  accidental  felicities  are  reallv  well  thought 
out,  and  based  on  long  experience. 

He  begins  a  piece  with  many  drawings,  sometimes  from  the  model.  He 
never  uses  a  model  in  carving.  When  satisfied  with  the  final  sketch,  he  draws 
the  forms  on  the  block  as  a  guide.  From  the  first,  gouge  and  mallet  are  used, 
never  power-driven  tools.  "The  use  of  my  hands  and  the  customary  hand 
tools  maintains  the  close  contact  with  the  wood  that  I  enjoy,"  he  savs.  "Just 
as  important  to  me  is  the  action  of  the  tools  in  contact  with  the  wood's  texture, 
which  adds  another  exquisite  pleasure  to  carving."  The  full  process  from 
roughing  in  to  the  final  sealing  of  the  surface  is  described  clearly  and  authori- 
tatively  in  his  recent  book,  The  Technique  of  Wood  Sculpture,  and  with  such 
contagious  love  of  the  medium  that  one  feels  like  going  out  and  buying 
gouges,  mallets  and  a  block  of  wood. 

While  Gross  has  worked  mostly  in  wood  he  has  by  no  means  confined  him- 
self to  it.  A  considerable  number  of  stone  pieces  display  the  same  qualities 
of  skill,  sureness  and  loving  sensitiveness  to  the  material,  and  reveal  him  as 
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one  of  the  most  accomplished  stone  carvers  of  today.  In  stone  as  in  wood  his 
preference  is  for  rich  color  and  texture  rather  than  for  the  severe  purity  of 
white  marble. 

Gross  has  always  drawn  constantly  —  from  nature,  from  the  model,  from 
memory  and  imagination.  He  still  draws  regularly  from  the  nude.  Literally 
scores  of  sketchbooks  and  hundreds  of  larger  drawings  attest  this  inexhaust- 
ible urge.  Even  when  his  drawings  are  connected  with  the  development  of 
a  sculptural  idea,  they  are  works  of  art  in  themselves,  showing  a  graphic  gift 
and  a  deftness  in  the  use  of  line  and  washes  quite  different  from  the  usual 
sculptor's  studies.  Their  grasp  of  the  figure  and  of  action  reveals  the  knowl- 
edge that  underlies  his  sculpture. 

To  him  the  watercolor  medium  is  as  important  in  its  way  as  sculpture.  He 
has  always  painted  watereolors,  mostly  in  summer  and  from  nature.  His  land- 
scapes and  his  Provincetown  scenes  have  the  graphic  \  italitv  of  his  drawings, 
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and  his  recent  large  watercolors  of  Israeli  subjects,  especially  of  Chassidic 
rituals  among  the  Yemenites,  are  among  his  most  hilh  realized  works  in  any 
medium. 

About  1942  he  began  to  make  what  he  calls  "fantas)  drawings."  mostly  in 
the  evenings  alter  work,  while  resting  or  listening  to  music.  (A  volume  of 
these  drawings  was  published  in  1956.)  He  sax  s  that  he  starts  with  no  con- 
scious plan,  the  subject  taking  shape  as  he  draws.  Certainly  the  unconscious 
mind  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  fantastic  imagery  of  these  drawings,  with 
their  obsessh  e  repetition  of  symbols  expressive  of  hidden  impulses,  sexual, 
sadistic  or  masochistic,  and  feelings  of  guilt  and  horror.  He  himself  connects 
their  most  \  iolent  aspects  with  the  wartime  deaths,  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis, 
of  his  brother  Pinkas  and  his  sister  Sarah  and  her  children.  These  drawings 
re\eal  an  emotional  content  far  remoxed  from  the  happiness  of  his  sculpture; 
in  them  he  is  saying  things  about  his  life  and  the  world  that  have  not  vet 
found  expression  in  his  conscious  art. 

In  the  past  year  or  so  interesting  changes  have  taken  place  in  Gross'  sculp- 
ture Partly  inspired  by  his  ten  weeks  in  Rome,  he  has  begun,  for  the  first  time 
since  student  days,  to  model  as  well  as  cane.  His  earlier  bronzes  had  been 
simply  casts  of  his  wood  pieces,  but  now  he  is  modelling  in  clay  for  casting 
in  bronze.  While  most  of  these  new  pieces  are  small  and  experimental,  a  few- 
are  among  his  largest  works.  They  display  the  freer  stvle  of  a  modeller  as 
compared  with  a  carver.  The  forms  are  now  completely  open,  with  interior 
spaces,  and  with  elements  detached  from  the  central  mass  —  a  more  aerial 
kind  of  design.  Rhythms  are  more  angular  and  energetic,  surfaces  rougher. 
Altogether,  these  bronzes  indicate  a  liberating  and  unfolding  of  Gross'  con- 
cepts of  form.  While  it  is  still  too  early  to  foretell  what  w  ill  emerge,  there  is 
no  question  that  this  is  a  new  and  promising  development. 
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The  arrangement  is  chronological.  The  largest 
dimension  of  sculpture  is  given  in  inches. 
Dimensions  of  other  works  are  also  in  inches, 
height  preceding  width.  Works  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  shown  at  the  Whitney  Museum  only. 

Certain  works  are  for  sale. 

Prices  will  he  furnished  on  request. 


DORIS    CAESAR 

1  Laughing  Couple."  1933.  Bronze.  13  high.  Lent 
by  John  F.  Joseph.  //. 

2  Hunger."  1939.  Bronze.  18  high.  Lent  by  Charles 
Z.  Offin. 

3  Girls  Reading."  1940.  Bronze.  13%  high.  Lent  by 
The  Newark  Museum. 

4  Embrace.  1940.  Bronze.  7  high.  Lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Gagarin. 

5  Mother  and  Child."  1947.  Bronze.  24  high.  Lent 
by  Mrs.  Milton  Weill.  11. 

6  St.  Francis."  1947.  Bronze.  17  high.  Lent  by  Day- 
ton Art  Institute. 

7  Three  Women.  1949.  Bronze.  19  long.  Lent  by 
the  Weyhe  Gallery. 

8  Descent  from  the  Cross."  1950.  Bronze.  22  high. 
Lent  by  Wellesley  College.  //. 

9  Crucifixion."  1951.  Bronze.  18  high.  Lent  bv  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Weyhe. 

10  Woman  Sitting.  1951.  Bronze.  24  high.  Lent  by 
the  Weyhe  Gallery.  II. 

11  Grief."  1951.  Bronze.  10  high.  Lent  by  Ned  L. 
Pines. 

12  Standing  Woman."  1952.  Bronze.  73  high.  Lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  S.  Bradley.  11. 

13  Standing  Woman*  1952.  Bronze.  28  high.  Lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Tucker. 

14  Head  and  Hand.  1952.  Bronze.  4  long.  Lent  by 
the  Weyhe  Gallery. 

15  Seated  Woman."  1952.  Bronze.  5  high.  Lent  by 
the  artist. 

16  Standing  Woman.  1953.  Bronze.  30  high.  Lent  bv 
the  Weyhe  Gallery. 

17  Torso."  1953.  Bronze.  58  high.  Collection  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  //. 


18  Seated  Woman*  1954.  Bronze.  25  high.  Lent  bv 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Erlanger. 

19  Reclining  Woman."  1954.  Bronze.  48  long.  Lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Baker.  //. 

20  Kneeling  Torso.  1955.  Bronze.  25  high.  Lent  by 
the  Weyhe  Gallery.  11. 

21  Young  Woman  with  Arms  Raised."  1955.  Bronze. 
75  high.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lenart. 

22  Kneeling  Woman.  1955.  Bronze.  31  high.  Lent  bv 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Nebenzahl.  //. 

23  Kneeling  Woman."  1956.  Bronze.  33  high.  Lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  L.  Solomon. 

24  Kneeling  Woman.  1956.  Bronze.  7  high.  Lent  by 
the  Weyhe  Gallery. 

25  Vision."  1957.  Bronze.  25  high.  Lent  bv  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glover  D.  Elliott. 

26  Ascent.  1957.  Brass.  60  high.  Lent  by  the  Weyhe 
Gallery.  //. 

27  Seated  Woman  Looking  Up."  1958.  Bronze.  38 
high.  Lent  bv  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  //. 

28  Standing  Woman."  1958.  Bronze.  78  high.  Lent 
by  the  Weyhe  Gallery.  //. 

29  Kneeling  Woman.*  1958.  Bronze.  60  high.  Lent 
by  the  Weyhe  Gallery.  //. 

30  Seated  Woman  with  Arms  over  Head.  1958. 
Brass.   14I/S   high.  Lent  by  the  Weyhe  Gallery. 


CHAIM    GROSS 

31  East  Side  Girl.  1928.  Lignum  vitae.  35  high.  Lent 
by  Graham. 

32  Leapfrog.  1932.  Lignum  vitae.  17  high.  Lent  bv 
Yudie  Gross. 

33  Balancing.    1935.    Bronze.    34    high.    Lent    by- 
Graham.  //. 
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34  Black  Figure.  1935.  Ebony.  40  high.  Lent  by  Mrs. 
Chaim  Gross, 

35  Handlebar  Riders."  1935.  Lignum  vitae.  41I/+ 
high.  Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  gift  of 
A.  Conger  Goodyear.  //. 

36  Lillian  Leitzel."  1938.  Macassar  ebony.  52  high. 
Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Rogers 
Fund,  1942. 

37  Head  of  Rcnee."  1941.  Lithium  stone.  13  high. 
Lent  by  Miss  Mimi  Gross. 

38  Novice."  1941.  San  Domingo  mahogany.  72  high. 
Lent  by  Graham. 

39  Rock-a-bye."  1941.  Lithium  stone.  21  long.  Lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Rosen.  II. 

40  Acrobatic  Dancers.  1942.  Ebony.  39^4  high.  Col- 
lection of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
//. 

41  Unicyclists."  1942.  Bronze.  22  high.  Lent  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Rabinowitz. 

42  Twins."  1943.  Sabicu  wood.  67  high.  Lent  by 
Graham. 

43  Eternal  Mother.0  1945.  Lithium  stone.  28  high. 
Lent  by  Graham. 

44  Family  of  Four."  1946.  Ebony.  48  high.  Lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Snower. 

45  Sisters."  1946.  Italian  pink  marble.  41  high.  Col- 
lection ot  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
//. 

46'  Sisters."  1946.  Ink  and  pencil.  21  x  10.  Collection 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of 
Mrs.  Chaim  Gross. 

47  The  Dream."  1947.  Alabaster.  26  long.  Lent  by 
Graham. 

48  Naomi."  1947.  Serpentine  stone.  29  high.  Lent 
bv  Graham. 

49  Easier  Sunday."  1948.  Lignum  vitae.  48Y2  high. 
Lent  by  Graham.  //. 

50  Family  of  Three."  1948.  Mexican  tulipwood. 
53%  high.  Lent  bv  foseph  H.  Hirshhorn.  //. 

51  "I  Found  My  Love."  1948.  Mexican  tulipwood. 
78  high.  Lent  by  Graham.  //. 

52  Reflection."  1950.  Pink  alabaster.  18  high.  Lent 
bv  Graham. 

53  Victoria."  1951.  Mahogany.  84  high.  Lent  by 
Graham.  //. 

54  Snake  and  Birds.  1954.  Lignum  vitae.  62  high. 
Collection  ot  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  //. 

55  Balancing."  1956.  Crayon  and  watercolor.  20.x  14. 
Lent  bv  Graham. 


56  Family  of  Three."  1956.  Crayon  and  ink.  22  x  15. 
Lent  by  Graham. 

57  Mother  Playing."   1956.  Sepia  ink.  25  x  19.  Lent 
by  Graham. 

58  Naomi  and  Ruth.  1956.  Lithium  stone.  26  high. 
Lent  by  Graham.  //. 

59  Baby  Balancing.  1957.  Bronze.  12  high.  Lent  bv 
Graham.  //. 

60  Bird's   Nest."    1957.   Bronze.   72  high.   Lent   by 
Graham. 

61  Dancing  Mother.  1957.  Bronze.  12  high.  Lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Richmond.  //. 

62  Hasidic  Musicians."    1957.  Watercolor.  23  x  29. 
Lent  by  Graham. 

63  Mother  Playing."  1957.  Bronze.  12  long.  Lent  bv 
Graham. 

64  Three  Figures  Balancing."  1957.  Bronze.  72  high. 
Lent  by  Graham. 

65  Happy  Mother."  1958.  Bronze.  82  long.  Lent  by 
Graham.  //. 

66  Rosh  hashonoh."  1958.  Watercolor.  22  x  31.  Lent 
by  Graham. 

67  Young  Mother."  1958.  Bronze.  60  high.  Lent  b) 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 


KARL    KNATHS 

68  Barroom.  1931.  Oil.  36  x  46.  Lent  by  the  Phillips 
Collection. 

69  Frightened  Deer  in  Moonlight.  1932.  Oil.  36  x  48. 
Lent  by  the  Phillips  Collection.  //. 

70  Harvest.  1932-33.  Oil.  40  x  48.  Lent  by  the  Phil- 
lips Collection. 

71  Moonlight,  Harbour  Town."  1938.  Oil.  34  x  34. 
Lent  by  the  Phillips  Collection. 

72  Doomsday.  1941.  Oil.  40  x  50.  Lent  by  Seymour 
H.  Knox.'//. 

73  Lilacs."  1941.  Oil.  30  x  20.  Lent  by  Paul  Rosen- 
berg &•  Co. 

74  Gear.  1945.  Oil.  40  x  50.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Hope.  //. 

75  Beach."  1946.  Oil.  36  x  42.  Lent  by  Paul  Rosen- 
berg &  Co. 

76  Deer  at  Sunset."  1946.  Oil.  36  x  42.  Lent  by  the 
Phillips  Collection. 

77  Mexican  Platter.  1946.  Oil.  42  x  48.  Collection  ot 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  ot  the 
Phillips  Collection.  //. 
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78  Ship  Model.0  1946.  Oil.  27  x  36.  Lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hudson  D.  Walker. 

79  Clam  Flats."  1947.  Oil.  40  x  50.  Lent  by  Paul 
Rosenberg  &  Co. 

80  Kit  and  Kin.  1947.  Oil.  40  x  50.  Lent  by  the  Phil- 
lips Collection. 

81  Pink  Lustre."  1947.  Oil.  27  x  36.  Lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Seymour  Sloan. 

82  Autumn  Leaves."  1948.  Oil.  36 |,A  x  42^/2  •  Lent 
by  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  J.  B.  Woodward  Me- 
morial Fund. 

83  Duck  Flight.  1948.  Oil.  40  x  30.  Collection  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  77. 

84  Eliphaz.  1948.  Oil.  36  x  60.  Lent  bv  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

85  Number  Seven  —  Said.  1948.  Oil.  60  x  40.  Lent 
by  Paul  Rosenberg  &  Co.  7/. 

86  Number  Zero  —  "Adam."*  1948.  Oil.  40  x  50. 
Lent  by  the  Room  of  Contemporary  Art  Collec- 
tion, Albright  Art  Gallery. 

87  Clam  Diggers,  Provincetown.  1949.  Oil.  40^  x 
30I/+.  Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Arthur  H.  Hearn  Fund,  1950. 

88  Salt  Flats.  1949.  Oil.  40%  x  4814.  Lent  by  the 
Walker  Art  Center. 

89  The  Sun.  1950.  Oil.  36  x  42.  Lent  by  the  Phillips 
Collection.  //. 

90  Bay  Ballad.  1951.  Oil.  40  x  45.  Lent  bv  Paul 
Rosenberg  &  Co. 

91  Johnny  Appleseed."  1952.  Oil.  42  x  36.  Lent  by 
the  Phillips  Collection. 

92  Pine  Timber.  1952.  Oil.  50  x  40.  Lent  bv  the  Phil- 
lips Collection.  7/. 

93  Babe's  Wild  Oats."  1954.  Oil.  40  x  50.  Lent  by 
Paul  Rosenberg  &  Co. 

94  White  Vase."  1954.  Oil.  27  x  36.  Lent  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mandelbaum. 

95  Overhauling  the  Trawl."  1955.  Oil.  40  x  45.  Lent 
by  the  Phillips  Collection. 

96  Packages"  1956.  Oil.  24  x  48.  Lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Loeb. 

97  Barn  Interior.  1957.  Oil.  50  x  36.  Lent  by  Paul 
Rosenberg  &  Co.  7/. 

98  Net  Mender."  1957.  Oil.  60  x  42.  Lent  bv  the 
Phillips  Collection.  II. 

99  Red  Clock.  1957.  Oil.  30  x  42.  Lent  by  Paul 
Rosenberg  &  Co.  7/. 

100     Lady.  1958.  Oil.  50  x  36.  Lent  bv  Paul  Rosenberg 
&  Co.  77. 


101     Morning  Frost.  1958.  Oil.  40  x  50.  Lent  by  Paul 


Rosenberg  &  Co. 


102  Two  Fishermen.  1958.  Oil.  42  x  60.  Lent  bv  Paul 
Rosenberg  &  Co.  U. 

103  Vista-del-Mar."  1958.  Oil.  36  x  50.  Lent  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Mvrer. 


ABRAHAM    RATTNER 

104  Mother  and  Child."  1938.  Oil.  2834  x  39%.  Lent 
bv  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

105  April  Showers.  1939.  Oil.  32  x  39V2.  Lent  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger.  77. 

106  Fishermen.  1943.  Oil.  31 'j  x  26.  Lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Lowenthal. 

107  The  Emperor.  1944.  Oil.  28J4  x  23%-  Collection 
of  the  Whitnev  Museum  of  American  Art. 

108  Clowns  and  Kings."  1944.  Oil.  51V4  x  3814-  Lent 
by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  7/. 

109  Composition  —  City  People."  1944.  Oil.  32x39%. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

110  Figures  Waiting.  1947.  Oil.  39'_>  x  59'_>.  Lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Lowenthal.  U. 

111  Self  Portrait."  1947.  Oil.  32  x  26.  Lent  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Bareiss. 

112  Still  Life  with  Shoes.  1947.  Oil.  25^  x  32.  Lent 
by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom. 

113  Figure  and  Mask."  1948.  Oil.  3614  x  28^4.  Lent 
by  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  University 
of  Illinois.  77. 

114  Composition  —  Don  Quixote.  1949.  Oil.  45%  x 
35  !/■>•  Lent  bv  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

115  Two  Figures  and  Masks.  Composition  Number  3. " 
1949.  Oil.  35  x  46.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
R.  Shapiro. 

116  The  Last  Don  Quixote.  1950.  Oil.  5il/8  x  38 14. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Allen.  7/. 

117  Figure.  Blue  and  Red."  1950.  Oil.  36J4  x  28%. 
Lent  bv  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

118  Figure  with  Wings  and  Mask.  1950.  Oil.  51*4  x 
38  V).  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

119  Portrait  of  Don  Quixote.  1950.  Oil.  36V2  x  28*4. 
Lent  bv  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

120  Farm  Composition.  1950.  Oil.  35  x  46.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery. 

121  Rome,  Number  4.  1951.  Oil.  38  x  51.  Lent  bv  The 
Downtown  Gallery.  7/. 

122  Window  Cleaner,  Number  1.  1951.  Oil.  31%  x 
25%.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Marcus.  77. 
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123  Window  Composition.  1952.  Oil.  25%  *  36.  Lent 
by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn.  11. 

124  Lake  Landscape.  1953.  Oil.  38  x  51.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery.  //. 

125  Studio  Interior.0  1953.  Oil.  36  x  51.  Lent  bv  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 

126  Crucifixion  in  Yellow."  1954.  Oil.  45%  x  35.  Lent 
by  Mrs.  Edith  Gregor  Halpert.  //. 

127  Prairie  Ski/,  Number  6.  1955.  Oil.  30  x  48.  Lent 
by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

128  Storm  Composition,  Number  1 .  1955.  Oil.  30  x  40. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 


129  Moses.  1955.  Oil.  32  x  391/).  Lent  by  The  Down- 
town Gallery. 

130  Valley  of  Dry  Bones  -  Triptych."  1953-6.  Oil.  98 
x  144.  Lent  bv  The  Downtown  Gallery.  //. 

131  Rock  n'  Roll,  Number  1 .  1956.  Oil.  39  x  32.  Lent 
bv  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

132  Winter  Composition.  1957.  Oil.  36  x  48.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery. 

133  Song  of  Esther.  1958.  Oil.  60  x  48.  Collection  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
//. 
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